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The Archive of Folk Song in the Library of Con- 
gress (originally known as the Archive of American 
Folk Song) was established as a section within the Mu- 
sic Division in 1928 with gift funds from four distin- 
guished Americans: Andrew Mellon, John Barton 
Payne, Mrs. Adolph C. Miller, and Mrs. Alvin A. Par- 
ker. Additional donations and grants from the Carne- 
gie Corporation, the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the Rockefeller Foundation supported it 
until 1937, when Congress made an appropriation for 
Since then the staff has been maintained 
by Congressional appropriations. The present staff 
consists of the Head of the Archive, Mrs. Rae Korson, 
and a Reference Assistant, Donald L. Leavitt. 


one position. 


Robert W. Gordon was the first Archivist and 
served from 1928 to 1932. He was succeeded by the 
late John A. Lomax, who was Honorary Consultant and 
Curator from 1928 until his death in 1948. In 1937, 
his son, Alan Lomax, was appointed Assistant-in- 
Charge. Alan Lomax resigned in 1942, and Dr. B.A. 
Botkin was appointed as Chief. In 1945 he resigned 
and was succeeded by Dr. Duncan B. M. Emrich. Dr. 
Emrich resigned in 1955 and he, inturn, was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Rae Korson, the present Head of the 
Archive. The work of the section was materially aided 
by the establishment in 1940 of a Recording Laboratory, 
which was made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The Recording Laboratory 
has its own staff. 


As its nucleus, the Archive had the private col- 
lection of Robert W. Gordon and 286 records collected 
by John and Alan Lomax. Recorded mostly in the 
1930’s under government auspices, the Lomaxes col- 
lected more than 3,000 records, the largest single unit 
in the Archives. Also in the 1930’s, the Archive en- 


riched and strengthened its collection by taking full 
advantage of an unprecedented opportunity to engage in 
large-scale recording expeditions with assistance 
from foundations and government agencies, including 
the Works Progress Administration and the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Since this time there have also been 


many other important recording expeditions by out- 
standing collectors. 


The two largest individual repertoires of tradi- 
tional folk songs were contributed by the late Mrs. 
Emma Dusenbury of Mena, Arkansas, who sang 125 
songs, and Bascom Lamar Lunsford of Leicester, 
North Carolina, who has recorded 330 titles. 


The Archive accessioned 4,233 field recordings 
in the first dozen years of its existence. The record- 
ings were catalogued with the assistance of the WPA 
(together with the National Youth Administration). 

The song titles were published in three volumes of the 
Check-List of Recorded Songs in the English Language 
in the Archive of American Folk Song to July 1940 
(now out of print). 


The Archive's holdings include approximately 
16,000 items in various forms—cylinders, 12-inch 
discs, 16-inch discs, spools of wire, and reels of 
tape. These contain 60,000 selections of folk song, 
folk music, folk tales, and other types of folklore. 


In 1948, the Smithsonian Institution transferred 
to the Library of Congress the Frances Densmore 
collection of 3,591 cylinders of rare Indian music. 


In addition to the material from almost every re- 
gion of the United States, the Archive’s recordings in- 
clude specimens of traditional music recorded among 
many of the peoples of Latin America, Europe, Afri- 
ca, and Asia. 


The Archive houses 180,000 sheets of manuscript 
material which was transferred by the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project, WPA, when it ceased its operations in 
the field of folklore. 


Also available to the researcher is a collection 
of the standard volumes of folklore and folk music; 
books, journals, and periodicals. 


(To be continued in the next issue) 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA FOLKLORE ARCHIVE 


Frances Gillmor 


The University of Arizona Folklore Archive was 
set up in 1945 to take care of the state-wide collection 
being sponsored by the newly appointed Interdepart- 
mental Faculty Folklore Committee. Nearly all the 
material is from Arizona, with some recent extension 
to Sonora, Mexico, inthe hope that the University of 
Sonora will become interested in cooperation with the 
University of Arizona in recording Mexican folk culture 
of interest to folklorists on both sides of the border. 


The Mexican border folklore is already strongly 
represented inthe Archive with corridos and other 
songs, tales, remedies, and interviews concerning old 
customs. Representation of Mormon folklore is also 
strong, particularly in songs. American Indian ma- 
terial includes two tapes of an interview concerning 
Apache medicine practices, and five 45-minute tapes 
of Seri social songs sung during the four nights of the 
puberty ceremony. Much of the material is the pro- 
duct of collections by schools, clubs, and university 
folklore classes. Occasional bulletins have been pub- 
lished by the University utilizing this material—two, 
for instance, from the Patagonia high school collec- 
tions in Santa Cruz County. Other avenues of publica- 
tion are suggested and encouraged where appropriate. 


The manuscript material, once kept in a special 
room in the Library, has under present-day crowded 
conditions been moved to the office of the Chairman of 
the Folklore Committee. It is filed in four copies un- 
der type, place, collector, and informant, and is cross- 
indexed on cards. Type headings include such large di- 
visions (not yet subdivided) as tales, songs, riddles, 
rhymes, proverbs, recipes, history, medicine, games, 
festivals, drama, dances, customs, and place names. 


The disk collection, dubbed from the original tape 
recordings to facilitate finding and playing specific 
items, includes 140 disks. For many, but not all, of 
these recordings corresponding texts are found in the 
manuscript file. The disks are numbered in chrono- 
logical order as added to the collection and a list is 
kept for ready reference giving the title of the song, 
the names of the singer and collector, and the place 
of collection. The disks are kept in the Visual Aids 
Bureau where playing equipment is available. 
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At the beginning tapes were erased and re-used 
after the disk copies were made from them. Now the 
Archive is accumulating tapes without transferring 
them to disks. 
the Archive. 


To date there are forty such tapes in 


In years when special equipment has been needed 
—a tape recorder, filing cabinets, tapes or disks— 
the Folklore Committee has turned in budget requests 
up to $300 and these requests have always been gener- 
ously granted. In other years the Committee has 
turned in no requests other than for mimeographing 
the irregular news letter to collectors. The Chair- 
man of the Committee has had her academic load 
lightened by one course to enable her to carry on the 
folklore work. The Office of the Dean of Liberal Arts 
has been generous in providing secretarial help for 
copying and filing. Visual Aids has taken care of the 
disks and allowed use of its playing equipment. The 
Radio and Television Bureau has generously helped 
with transfer from tape to disks, payment being made 
by the Folklore Committee to the student engineers 
for the Sunday and night work which goes into this ex- 
tra service. 


The Committee is glad to have all parts of the 
Archive used, but since there are no duplicate copies 
of either records or tapes, the archived material is 
not available on loan. No funds are provided for dup- 
lication, but copies will be gladly made of material, 
except in a few cases where restrictions have been 
put upon it by a collector, providing that necessary 
expenses are covered. 


The Anthropology Department, represented on the 
Interdepartmental Folklore Committee, has a separate 
archive which contains a complete representation of 
Yaqui music from aboriginal deer and coyote songs 
through modified Spanish materials (Pascola and Ma- 
tachin). The Yaqui material is found on 33 master 16 
inch records cut at 33 1/3 RPM. Included is a one- 
hour Yaqui sermon which has been published. The ar- 
chive also has a wide selection of Papago medicine 
songs, creation myth songs, bat songs, and popular so- 
lo and chorus songs. There arealso Papago speeches 
and some Seri materials. Good ethnological field 
notes are available for the Yaqui materials. Full texts, 
the translations checked with many informants, exist 
for the forty Yaqui deer songs. The Papago field 
Duplicates will be gladly 
made of materials in the archive in the Department 
of Anthropology upon payment of necessary expense. 


notes are not as complete. 
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THE REPRODUCTION OF CYLINDER RECORDINGS 
George List 
(Continued from the last issue) 
The development of the vacuum tube by Lee De- 
Forest in 1907 permitted the radio broadcast of actual 


By 1927 the com- 
bination of telephone transmission methods and elec- 


sound rather than telegraphic code. 


trical amplification of sound had produced the electron- 
ic recording process. 


; These methods were soon applied to the reproduc- 

tion ofcylinders, both in the United States and abroad. 
In the early thirties Lincoln Thompson of the Sound 
Specialties Company of Waterbury, Connecticut, de- 
veloped for the use of Helen Roberts at Yale Univer- 
sity (Helen H. Roberts, “The Re-Recording of Wax 
Cylinders,” Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Musikwis- 
senschaft, III, 1935, 75-83) electronic equipment for 
copying wax cylinders on aluminum disks. Thompson 
replaced the original heads of two spring-wound cylin- 
der players with reproducers based on the piezo—elec- 
trical effect, commonly known as crystal pick-ups. 
The signal thus created was fed through a high gain 
power amplifier, which permitted increase or diminu- 
tion of volume, and through high and low frequency cut- 
off filters, which permitted the diminution or removal 
of excess noise or rumble at either end of the frequen- 
cy spectrum. 


New problems had by this time arisen which re- 
quired solution. Unlike disk recordings, in which the 
stylus is guided in its path by the laterally cut grooves 
themselves, the stylus resting upon the wax cylinder 
must be pulled across the cylinder by a feed bar or 
screw. Three pitches (ratios of grooves per inch) are 
in use in cutting disks—standard, transcription, and 
microgroove—but the same pickup arm can be used 
for any of the three. However, to play back cylinders 
at different pitches, the proper feed bar must be used 
for each or the recording will be ruined. Four differ- 
ent pitches were used during the history of the indus- 
try. All four inch cylinders were cut at 100 lines per 
inch with the exception of the microgroove cylinders 
introduced just before the turn to disk recordings 
which were cut at 200 lines per inch. The six inch 
cylinders used with the later manufactured office dic- 
taphone machines were cut at 150 and 160 lines per 
inch, respectively, for the Ediphone and the Dicta- 
phone. In order to accommodate these different 
pitches Miss Robert’s laboratory was equipped with 
an Edison player of a compound type that could be ad- 
justed to play 100 or 200 lines per inch and a Dicta- 
phone remaining at its normal adjustment of 160 lines 
per inch. The reproducer of the latter was apparent- 
ly sufficiently flexible to play back without harm re- 
cordings cut at 160 lines per inch. 


Similar equipment was constructed at about the 
same time by Walter Schur in Germany for use in the 
laboratory of Robert Lachmann in the Archive of 


Two cylinder players in use in the Recording Lab- 
oratory of the Archives of Folk and Primitive Music. 
The player to the left is a Dictaphone, that to right, an 
Ediphone. 


Oriental Music in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
This apparatus also included means for filtering ex- 
cess noise. 


Equipment of somewhat the same nature but of 
more advanced design was also constructed by Lin- 
coln Thompson in the early forties for the use of 
George Herzog in the Archives of Folk and Primitive 
Music. At that time the Archives was located at Co- 
lumbia University. In this setup only one cylinder 
player was used. Its mechanical parts were operated 
electrically and it was equipped with several sets of 
feed screws and cogs which, when organized in proper 
ratios, permitted the playback of cylinders cut at all 
four pitches. The six inch cylinders manufactured 
for use with the office dictating machines have a slight- 
ly larger bore than the older four inch cylinders. Her- 
zog’s cylinder playback was supplied with a combina- 
tional mandrel (holder upon which the cylinder is 
placed) manufactured by Edison which accepted cylin- 
ders of both sizes. 


In the Archives of Folk and Primitive Music at 
Indiana University cylinder reproduction is on magnet- 
ic recording tape only. The Archives is equipped with 
three of the latest models manufactured of office dic- 
tating machines re-built at the respective factories. 
The accompanying photograph shows two of these cyl- 
inder players. Both are still equipped with their orig- 
inal feed bars. The Dictaphone plays cylinders cut at 
160 lines per inch, the Ediphone those cut at 150 lines 
per inch. Athird player, an Ediphone (not shown), is 
equipped with a feed bar for playing cylinders cut at 
100 lines per inch and, through the use of an additional 
cog, those cut at 200 lines per inch. The Dictaphone’s 
original equipment includes a mandrel with projecting 
flanges activated by springs which holds securely cyl- 
inders of either length or bore. Similar mandrels have 
been placed on the Ediphones. 


(To be continued in the next issue) 
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